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TAXATION    REFORM; 

OR, 

THE   BEST   AND   FAIREST   MEANS   OF  RAISING 
THE   PUBLIC   REVENUE. 


I  PROPOSE  to  submit  for  public  consideration  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fairest  mode  of  raising  the  public 
revenue. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  opinion  more  firmly 
adopted  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  British  people, 
than  that  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  only 
continued  until  some  other  system  less  prejudicial 
to  the  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
social  interests  of  the  community  can  be  devised 
to  enable  the  Government  to  fully  accomplish  the 
enlightened  and  provident  policy  of  distributive 
justice  and  freedom  for  all  alike.  Before  I  open 
my  scheme  I  would  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the 
object  proposed  is  to  do  away  .with  all  indirect  taxes, 
and  to  raise  all  supplies  by  one  single  direct  con- 
tribution, which,  however,  would  be  no  tax  upon 
land,  nor  upon  capital,  nor  upon  income. 
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I  will  first  explain  the  theory,  next  its  applica- 
tion. 

THE  THEORY. 

My  theoiy  is  simply  this  :  that  the  proper 
basis  of  taxation  is  not  property  but  the  use  of 
property.  Now  all  use  of  property  is  reducible  to 
a  single  general  principle  :  the  principle  of  ex- 
changes. Persons  who  want  to  have  something 
given  to  them  must  produce  something  in  return. 
This  principle  is  the  first  link  of  a  chain  ot 
principles,  not  less  comprehensive  and  important, 
which  leads  to  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

No.  1.  The  principle  of  exchanges  is  the 
foundation  of  the  right  of  private  property  and  of 
every  man's  right  to  use  what  is  lawfully  his  own. 

No.  2.  Property  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  is  commonly  attached  to  it.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  exchanged  for  some  consideration 
is  property  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  may  be  kind 
physical,  kind  moral,  or  kind  intellectual. 

No.  3.  Each  tune  anything  is  exchanged  for 
something  else  there  is  a  transaction  between  two 
parties.  Each  party  yields  reciprocally  something 
in  exchange  for  something  reciprocally  received. 

No.  4.  Property  per  se  is  of  no  value  unless  it 
is  used  and  to  the  extent  of  its  use. 

No.  5.  Every,  exchange  of  property  of  what- 
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ever  kind  determines  a  value,  and  all  value  may 
be  measured  in  money.  In  the  beginning  of 
society,  when  traffic  was  carried  on  by  way  of 
barter,  there  was  no  need  for  a  common  measure 
of  value,  but  since  the  introduction  of  money  all 
values  may  be  and  are  in  effect  referred  to  and 
measured  in  money. 

Xo.  6.  Of  any  two  values,  which  are  exchanged 
one  for  the  other,  whilst  one  is  a  kind  the  other 
is  generally  money.  If  there  be  some  rare  or 
special  cases  of  barter  in  kind,  as,  for  instance,  a 
piece  of  land  for  another  piece,  goods  in  exchange 
for  other  goods,  board  and  lodging  in  exchange 
for  service  &c.,  still  each  interchanging  party  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  mutual  assessment  of  value  in 
money. 

Thus  the  principle  of  exchanges  is  the  great 
criterion  of  the  ownership  and  of  the  use  of  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  of  its  value  measured^in  money,  at 
the  time  when  and  the  place  where  it  is  exchanged. 
The  application  of  this  criterion  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  seems  a  very  simple  one. 

APPLICATION. 

It  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  doctrine  in  the 
science  of  political  economy  that  taxation  ought 
to  come  out  of  the  use  of  property  and  not  directly 
out  of  property. 
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THE  MODUS  OPERANDI. 

The  method  of  proceeding  may  be  divided  into 
its  principle  and  its  machinery.  The  principle 
would  be  that  all  values  in  transitu  from  one  owner 
to  another  should  be  required  to  pay  a  percentage, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  party  who  receives  the 
value  measured  in  money.  If  the  barter  be  in 
kind,  each  party  to  account  for  one  half  of  the  duty 
on  an  assessment  of  value.  The  assessment  need 
not  be  made  by  Government  officials,  but  by  any 
respectable  member  of  the  profession  of  public  ap- 
praisers, evidence  of  such  assessment  being  pre- 
served by  the  parties  concerned  for  future  reference, 
if  that  should  be  called  for  within  a  prescribed 
term,  say  one  clear  year  from  the  date  of  the 
transaction.  A  man  who  occupies  his  own  land 
or  house  is  an  example  of  a  barter  in  kind.  He 
derives  from  it  an  annual  value  which  may  be 
estimated  by  the  rent  paid  for  like  land  or  house. 
He  represents  two  persons  or  two  distinct  capacities 
in  one.  He  is  his  own  landlord  and  his  own  tenant 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  his  capacity  of  landlord 
would  be  charged  a  rate  on  an  assessment  of  value. 

Generally,  however,  of  each  two  values  recipro- 
cally interchanged  one  is  money  and  is  called  the 
price,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  measure  of 
that  for  which  it  is  exchanged  in  return.  No  one 
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voluntarily  parts  with  anything  unless  he  receives 
for  it  directly  what  he  thinks,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  be  an  equivalent. 

As  a  matter  of  form,  money  being  the  standard 
measure  of  value,  the  party  who  receives  it  in  re- 
turn for  any  value  given,  must  alone  be  held 
accountable  for  a  contribution  to  State  necessities. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  rate  naturally  falls  upon 
the  transaction  as  a  whole.  It  naturally  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  the  price,  just  as  rent  of  pre- 
mises and  all  other  expenses  are  naturally  taken 
into  account  in  the  adjustment  of  prices  and  charges 
in  all  transactions. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  sum  up  the  principle  of 
the  application  thus  :  every  exchange  of  value 
involves  persons  and  things,  and  is  indebted  to  the 
State — by  reason  of  the  security  which  persons 
and  things  derive  from  the  State — of  a  rate  upon 
the  value  exchanged,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
party  who  receives  the  value  measured  in  money. 

I  now  pass  to  explain  the  machinery. 

THE  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Every  person  in  the  land,  whether  native  or 
foreigner,  would  be  required  to  take  out  every  year 
two  distinct  licenses.  Theoretically  one  would  re- 
present a  license  to  hold  and  the  other  a  license  to 
use  property.  The  first  not  as  a  basis  itself  of 
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taxation,  but  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  the  other  alone  as  the  proper  founda- 
tion of  a  rate  for  public  contribution.  Practi- 
cally the  former  would  take  the  shape  of  a  registry  of 
addresses.  Just  as  all  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
are  by  law  required  to  be  registered — on  the  same 
principle,  every  inhabitant  should  be  required  to 
have,  at  the  commencement  of  every  year,  a  regis- 
tration entered  of  his  or  her  name  and  address, 
actual  or  elected,  together  with  the  position,  occu- 
pation, or  any  title  or  degree  which  should  appear 
necessary  for  identification.  A  certificate  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  entry  would  be  obtainable 
in  the  form  of  an  official  duplicate  of  the  registra- 
tion, for  which  a  nominal  uniform  due  might  be 
charged,  say  sixpence  or  a  shilling.  The  other 
license  would  simply  take  the  form  of  an  official 
receipt  in  exchange  for  the  payment  of  the  rate. 
For  this  purpose  every  individual  who  is  liable  to 
the  rate  would  be  required  to  make,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  year,  a  return  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  actually  received  during  the  preceding 
year  for  anything  given,  granted  or  allowed  in 
exchange  during  any  year,  and  to  discharge  the 
rate  due  upon  the  said  amount.  The  rate  would 
not  be  due  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  year 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  would  be  payable 
at  any  time  convenient  to  the  ratepayer  within  a 
reasonable  prescribed  term,  say  the  first  three 
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months  of  the  year  immediately  following  that  to 
which  the  rate  refers.  After  the  term  allowed,  if 
no  return  is  forthcoming,  or  if  the  return  is  not 
judged  a  proper  one,  the  revenue  officer  of  the 
district,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  particulars  of  every  individual  within 
his  jurisdiction,  would  make  out  for  the  defaulting 
ratepayer  a  rate  founded  on  his  knowledge  arid 
judgment  of  the  case,  the  onus  of  filing  a  statement 
of  accounts  against  overrate  being  thrown  upon 
the  individual  who  objects  to  accept  the  collector's 
demand,  just  as  for  analogous  purposes  it  is  the 
practice  in  bankruptcy  cases.  These  points  con- 
stitute all  needful  proceedings. 

Having  now  laid  down  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  true  theory  of  taxation  and  explained  the 
manner  of  its  application,  I  would  beg  permission 
to  pass  in  review  the  most  salient  points  of  its 
operation,  and  briefly  to  examine  whether  a  project 
of  so  extreme  simplicity  and  of  such  consequence 
to  the  public  is  open  to  any  difficulties  in  the 
execution.  I  propose  to  deal  with  various  points 
in  the  following  order : — 

1.  The  operation  of  the  principle  of  exchanges 

as  a  basis  of  taxation. 

2.  The  operation  of  the   same  principle  as  a 

self-acting  medium  of  assessment. 

3.  The  operation  of  a  general  annual  registry 

of  addresses  as  an  implement  of  taxation. 

A   3 
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4.  Whether  the  proposed  scheme  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  any  difficulty  in  the 
execution. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  EXCHANGES  AS  BASIS  OF 
TAXATION. 

The  maxim  that  property,  whether  land, 
capital  or  other,  is  of  no  value  except  it  is  used 
and  to  the  extent  of  its  use,  self-evident  as  it 
seems,  has  hitherto  escaped  attention.  This  over- 
sight has  acted  in  retarding  the  foundation  of  a 
sound  political  and  social  system;  but  especially 
in  the  various  schemes  of  raising  supplies  this 
maxim  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  Taxing  not 
property  but  its  use  makes  all  the  difference :  a 
difference  of  all-absorbing  importance. 

It  is  only  when  the  use  of  property  is  consi- 
dered in  its  aspect  of  exchange  of  values  that  it 
acquires  importance  in  the  science  of  Political 
Economy.  In  every  exchange  of  values  six  ele- 
ments concur:  two  transacting  parties,  two  values 
exchanging  ownership,  a  place  and  a  time.  One  value 
being  the  measure  of  the  other,  an  alteration  in  any 
of  the  concurring  elements  causes  an  alteration  in 
the  measure.  Eliminate  any  of  the  elements  and 
you  eliminate  the  value.  Place  gold  money  in  a 
position  where  it  ceases  to  exchange  or  to  be 
exchangeable,  and  it  is  of  no  value  at  all.  Of 
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what  use  is  a  miser's  bag  full  of  gold  buried 
underground,  or  a  portfolio  full  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  or  on  the  top  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains?  If  a  thing  possesses  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  possibility  to  be  exchanged,  it  is  to  that 
extent  a  valuable  property  for  the  time  and  place 
being.  On  the  principle  of  exchanges,  the  word 
property  is  simply  a  synonym  of  ownership.  It  ex- 
cludes nothing,  and  gives  plenty  of  room  for  every- 
thing. Everything,  no  matter  what  its  nature  be, 
animate  or  inanimate,  for  which  anything  can  be 
had  in  exchange,  is  valuable  property  pro  tanto. 
If  a  servant  by  giving  his  service,  a  teacher  by 
giving  instruction,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer, 
by  giving  their  work  or  advice,  gain  their  living 
and  make  money,  that  service,  that  teaching,  that 
work  and  that  advice  are  as  much  valuable  pro- 
perty as  is  land,  capital,  or  merchandise.  For  the 
use  of  their  property  they  share  the  security  pro- 
vided to  that  effect  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
they  are  fairly  bound  to  contribute  their  share  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  that  protection.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  does  not 
solely  depend  on  the  amount  of  land,  population, 
and  capital.  All  these  elements  are  necessary  but 
not  sufficient.  One  more  factor  of  paramount 
importance  must  concur:  perfect  freedom  of  ex- 
changes. So  far  from  the  term  wealth  being 

A  4 
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restricted  to  things  physical,  the  largest  amount 
of  wealth  exists  in  a  purely  incorporeal  form 
which  is  incapable  of  being  handled,  but  perfectly 
capable  of  being  exchanged  for  other  value.  We 
are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  impalpable,  intan- 
gible, invisible  but  exchangeable  value,  just  as  we 
are  surrounded  by  impalpable,  invisible,  but  mea- 
surable forces,  various  in  nature  and  effect, 
mechanical,  intellectual,  moral.  Arid  who  shall 
estimate  the  value  of  the  uses  of  all  these  forces 
of  property  in  Great  Britain  if  the  freedom  of 
exchanges  were  extended  to  its  full  capabilities? 
The  facility  and  multiplication  of  exchanges  facili- 
tates and  multiplies  industry,  multiplies  capital, 
multiplies  incomes,  multiplies  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  capable  of  bearing  a  share  of  the 
burden  of  taxation;  increases  the  resources  of  the 
nation  and  renders  it  capable  of  great  achieve- 
ments, and  of  taking  a  leading  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Upon  the  principle  of 
exchanges  we  are  enabled  to  understand  clearly 
how  it  is  that  in  Turkey,  Africa,  and  elsewhere, 
vast  territories  and  teeming  populations  are  of 
little  avail  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  owing 
to  the  absence,  total  or  partial,  of  the  great 
element  of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
an  explanation  why  this  country  possesses  great 
wealth,  and  why  the  American  people,  who  but 
yesterday  were  a  handful  of  fugitives  from  the 
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despotism  and  oppression  of  Europe,  have  risen  to 
be    a    powerful    nation,    advancing    onwards    by 
gigantic  steps  in  the  career  of  opulence  and  power. 
Unfortunately   the   freedom   of    exchanges    is 
still  greatly  impeded  by  the  existing  system  of 
taxation.     It   is   remarkable    that    the    basis    of 
taxation  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  practically  is, 
the  use  of  property.     It  cannot  be  otherwise.     At 
present  direct  taxation  professes  to  tax  property 
and  income,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  tax  is  on  the 
annual    value,    which  is    use.     Indirect    taxation 
professes  to  levy  duty  on  articles  of  consumption, 
but  consumption  is  only  one  out  of  many,  and  in 
most  cases  innumerable,  uses  of  an  article  for  the 
purpose  of  exchange.     This  fact  not  being  noticed, 
the  consequence   is   that  out  of  numberless    ex- 
changes of  which  an  article  may  be  the  subject, 
only  one  is  eventually  seized  upon,  in  the  person 
of  its   importer  or  in  that  of  its  producer.     The 
argument  that  a  tax  on  articles  of  consumption  is 
a  tax  paid  by  the  consumers  is  no  proof  that  the 
tax    is  based  on  a  sound   principle,    nor   that  it 
is  really   paid   by  the   consumer.      Take,  for  in- 
stance, articles  the  most  perishable,  such  as  fruit, 
vegetables,  meat,  fish,  &c.     They  may  have  cost 
much  to  rear  and  to  procure  from  distant  places  or 
countries,   yet  how   often,  after  having  been  the 
subject   of  a   succession   of  exchanges,    and    the 
occasion   to   various   tradesmen,   agents,   carriers, 
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porters  and  others  to  earn  their  living  and  accumu- 
late savings,  they  find  at  last  their  way  to  the 
market,  at  a  price  considerably  below  their  cost,  to 
some  unlucky  victim  of  the  obstructions  placed  by 
the  system  of  taxation  in  the  way  of  their  prompt 
delivery  and  free  circulation?  A  bale  of  cotton 
may  remain  in  the  warehouse  of  the  importer  a 
whole  year  unchanged,  which  means  useless;  or 
it  may,  even  without  changing  place,  change  owners 
a  hundred  times  during  the  same  period,  each  time 
doing  service  as  value  received  in  exchange  for 
cash,  or  cheque,  or  bill,  each  time  more  or  less 
varying  in  measure.  Still  unbaled,  the  commodity 
may  perhaps  be  shipped  off  to  another  country  on 
similar  service  ;  or  it  may  enter  a  manufacturing 
concern,  whence,  turned  into  new  shapes,  it  starts 
again  on  a  new  career  of  passages  through  in- 
numerable interchanging  hands,  so  long  as  its 
exchangeability  lasts,  every  passage  leaving  behind 
all  the  particulars  taken  down  to  a  nicety,  like  the 
particulars  of  the  passages  of  stars  noted  down  by 
astronomers.  Of  course  a  duty  levied  upon  one 
out  of  the  many  exchanges  that  an  article  may  be 
the  subject  of  (because  perhaps  it  happens  to  be  the 
most  convenient  for  the  application  of  an  imperfect 
system)  is  better  than  nothing,  but  it  is  a  partiality 
most  injurious  and  highly  impolitic,  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  avoided.  The  doctrine  of  exchanges 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  subject  of  taxation, 
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as  showing  the  existence  of  enormous  masses  of 
value  which  do  not  contribute  to  meet  the  national 
necessities,  not  because  of  any  possible  difficulty  in 
the  way,  but  because  of  not  being  asked  for. 

As  evidence  confirming  what  is  apparent  from 
these  considerations,  we  may  refer  to  the  official 
returns  of  the  cheques,  bills,  and  other  values 
cleared  at  the  London  Bankers'  Clearing  House. 
It  appears  from  these  returns,  as  recorded  in  the 
Economist,  that  during  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1878,  bills  and  cheques  to  the  amount  of 
£5,066,533,000  were  cleared  in  the  London  Clear- 
ing House  alone.  Of  course  they  represent  all 
varieties  of  transactions :  payments  for  goods,  for 
rents,  interests,  dividends,  fees,  salaries — in  one 
word  for  accounts  of  every  possible  description. 
A  duty  of  fourpence  in  the  pound  on  this  value 
alone  would  raise  upwards  of  84  millions,  being 
an  amount  upwards  of  a  million  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  necessities  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  his  last  Budget.  We  are  informed 
by  the  same  journal  that  payments  to  the  amount 
of  about  two  millions  are  passing  every  week 
through  the  Manchester  Bankers'  Clearing  House, 
representing  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  a 
year.  We  have  no  data  by  which  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  all  the  exchanges  and  payments  taking 
place  during  the  same  period  of  one  year  in  and 
out  of  banks  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  may  in 
the  aggregate  represent  at  least  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  times  the  amount  passing  through  the 
London  banks.  If  so,  astounding  as  it  may 
appear,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
needs  a  rate  of  less  than  one  farthing  in  the  pound 
to  raise  all  the  supplies  necessary  not  only  for 
Imperial  but  for  local  purposes,  with  something 
handsome  to  spare  towards  either  reducing  the 
National  Debt,  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  or  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the 
railways,  or  realising  any  other  pet  scheme  of  those 
who  wish  to  see  this  country  ever  progressing  in 
prosperity  and  power. 

On  the  principle  of  exchanges,  a  man  who 
borrows  a  sum  of  money  is  in  the  same  position  as 
the  man  who  rents  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land. 
Each  has  the  use  of  the  thing  for  the  term  agreed 
upon.  For  the  use  he  gives  in  exchange  something, 
called  rent,  or  interest.  This  is  what  represents  the 
use  of  the  thing  or  property,  and  is  consequently 
rated  to  the  public  contribution  in  the  person  of 
the  receiver. 

One  of  the  happy  features  of  the  basis  of  tax- 
ation in  question  is  that  it  addresses  itself  not  to 
what  is  given  or  expended,  but  what  is  received, 
thus  adding  no  aggravation  of  injury  or  misfortune 
for  failure  of  crops,  shipwrecks,  bad  debts,  fires, 
and  losses  of  any  kind.  All  credit  would  be  ac- 
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countable  only  at  the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  its 
actual  return.  Another  point  in  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  exchanges  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween receipts  which  are  in  exchange  for  something 
given,  and  receipts  which  are  no  exchange  at  all. 
On  this  ground  the  tax  would  not  affect  gifts, 
charities,  bequests,  and  inheritance.  This  last 
may  at  first  sight  appear  doubtful,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  will  suffice  to  convince  every  unpreju- 
diced mind  that  succession  duties,  like  those  of 
Customs  and  Excise,  are  unjust  in  operation  and 
contrary  to  sound  principles  of  economy.  All  in- 
herited property  was  used  and  rated  in  the  person 
of  its  previous  owner,  and  continues  as  before  to 
be  used  and  rated  in  that  of  the  new  owner.  A 
change  of  ownership  considered  in  itself  offers  no 
more  reason  to  seize  part  of  the  property,  than  a 
change  of  ownership  arising  from  the  act  of  a  bank 
note  being  transferred  from  the  owner's  pocket  into 
a  pooi'  box,  or  that  of  a  subscription  to  a  benevolent 
institution.  It  is  enough  that  that  bank  note  and 
that  subscription  are  going  to  be  exchanged  for 
other  value,  and  through  that  exchange  to  contri- 
bute their  due  like  all  other  values  in  the  land.  An 
estate  may  happen  to  suffer  no  change  of  owner- 
ship, and  consequently  no  succession  duty,  for  a 
long  generation,  whilst  another,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  period  may  be  subject  to  frequent  changes 
and  consequent  frequent  abstractions  on  account  of 
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succession  duties.  Civil  corporations  and  eccle- 
siastical bodies  which  are  in  a  legal  view  perpetual 
bodies  are  liable  to  no  demise,  and  consequently 
to  no  probate,  no  legatory  and  no  succession  duties. 
Every  tax  which  is  not  a  pro  rata  upon  the 
equivalent  return  actually  received  in  exchange 
for  something  given,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  spoli- 
ation, which  can  be  defended  upon  no  ground  except 
voluntary  subscription ;  or,  in  case  of  unavoidable 
war,  when  the  Government  might  be  justified  in 
calling  upon  every  citizen  to  make  some  sacrifice 
for  the  safety  of  the  country. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  assessment. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  EXCHANGES 
AS  A  SELF-ACTING  MEDIUM  OF  ASSESSMENT. 

The  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  in  matter 
of  assessment  arise  from  the  same  fundamental 
misconception  as  to  the  natural  basis  of  taxation. 
The  principle  that  a  commodity  is  worth  just  as 
much  as  it  will  fetch  is  another  version  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  exchanges.  The  law  of  rating  in  England 
has  always  been  on  the  principle  that  each  rate- 
payer should  contribute  according  to  the  value  of 
his  property.  This  true  principle  is  not  in  practice 
carried  out,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  law  can  fix 
what  the  value  will  or  ought  to  be ;  it  can  only 
devise  means  to  ascertain  what  the  value  has  been. 
In  the  freedom  of  exchanges  the  operation  of  a 
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variety  of  causes  will  augment  or  depress  the  value 
of  things.  What  was  worth  one  pound  may  acquire 
a  value  of  one  hundred,  and  vice  versa.  The  first 
means,  we  may  say  the  only  needful  means,  de- 
visable by  law  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  things 
is  money.  Among  the  various  industries  and 
manufactures  which  can  be  carried  on  in  a  free 
country,  there  is,  and  need  be,  one  which  the  State 
rightly  does  and  must,  in  the  interest  of  all,  reserve 
to  itself  as  a  monopoly,  the  manufacture  of  bullion 
into  money.  It  is  free  to  any  private  individual 
to  deal  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  manufacture  it 
into  all  sorts  of  articles  except  coins  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  legal  tender  for  the  value  of  things. 
The  institution  of  a  public  mint  has  created  at  once 
a  common  standard  measure  of  value,  by  which 
men  are  enabled  to  transact  business  in  a  simpler 
and  more  convenient  form  than  the  primitive  and 
cumbersome  system  of  barter.  By  this  means 
money  need  not  be  actually  used  in  every  transac- 
tion, for,  it  may  be  represented  in  a  variety  of 
substitute  forms,  such  as  bank  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, promissory  notes,  cheques,  certificates  of 
shares,  &c.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that  what  is 
represented  can  be  produced  in  legal  coins  when- 
ever required  as  a  last  resort.  Hence  we  have  an 
explanation  why  a  comparatively  limited  quantity 
of  metallic  money  may  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
of  an  infinite  number  of  transactions,  and  how 
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fallacious  would  it  be  to  judge  of  the  wealth  of  a 
country  from  the  necessarily  limited  amount  of  its 
metallic  currency. 

Because  money  is  made  of  silver  and  gold,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the 
idea  of  value  and  the  idea  of  measure.  The  price 
of  silver  and  gold  as  merchandise  may,  in  common 
to  all  articles  of  commerce,  be  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  such  fluctuations 
do  not  affect  money  as  a  standard  of  measure.  For 
instance,  a  pair  of  boots,  which  could  be  bought 
for  a  sovereign,  may  now  cost  a  sovereign  and 
half  or  two  sovereigns.  Some  will  say  that  this 
indicates  a  depreciation  of  gold  ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  will  take  it  as  an  indication  of  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  leather  and  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
Both  views  are  correct,  each  from  its  own  point. 
One  measures  pieces  of  money  by  pairs  of  boots, 
the  other  measures  pairs  of  boots  by  pieces  of 
money.  In  point  of  fact,  everything  is  a  measure 
of  the  value  of  anything  else  for  which  it  is  ex- 
changed. This  is  the  primitive  state  of  exchange 
by  barter.  The  utility  of  the  institution  of  a 
public  mint  consists  in  this — that  everybody  agrees, 
for  mutual  general  convenience,  to  refer  to  one 
single  thing  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  every- 
thing. By  this  means  we  have  a  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  things,  but  none  in  the  measure  of  value. 
Money,  as  a  standard  measure,  does  not  interfere 
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in  the  alterations  in  the  value  of  things,  the  very 
thing  itself  of  which  money  is  made  not  excepted. 
On  the  principle  of  exchanges  every  man's 
corn  is  measured  by  the  same  bushel.  A  rate 
upon  what  is  actually  measured  in  money  received, 
in  exchange  for  anything  given,  would  become 
instantly  due  at  the  time,  and  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  realisation,  and  would  from  that  moment  be 
and  remain  a  privileged  debt  owing  to  the  State 
from  the  party  who  is  accountable  for  it,  his  or  her 
assigns,  executors,  trustees,  or  representatives  of 
whatever  description,  to  be  recoverable  in  due 
course,  if  not  paid  within  the  term  allowed  for 
payment,  as  a  property  belonging  to  the  State. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  A  GENERAL  ANNUAL  REGISTRY 
OF  ADDRESSES  AS  AN  IMPLEMENT  OF  TAXATION. 

An  Annual  Registry  of  Addresses  is  a  missing 
link  in  the  system  of  taxation.  The  old  method 
of  a  poll  tax,  or  capitation  money,  was  a  near 
approach  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  wanted — 
viz.,  not  as  a  basis  of  taxation,  but  as  a  means 
necessary  to  carry  out  taxation  in  a  rightful 
manner.  In  ancient  Rome  there  took  place  an 
enrolment  of  names  as  an  essential  preliminary  to 
the  assessment,  and  the  particulars  supplied  by  the 
register  were  the  kernel  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 
In  the  census  spoken  of  by  St.  Luke  the  Evan- 
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gelist,  each  inhabitant  had  to  give  his  name  in  full. 
After  the  enrolment  there  ensued  a  return  of  his 
property  under  certain  penalties.  In  China  every 
head  of  a  family  is  bound  to  enter  on  the  public 
register  an  account  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
taxable  property.  These  historical  precedents  are 
illustrations  of  an  instinctive,  though  imperfect, 
perception  of  a  true  principle.  We  need  only  pull 
down  the  stone  wall  of  contracted  conception,  and 
enter  a  wider  field,  in  order  to  realise  at  a  glance 
the  expediency  of  an  annual  registry  of  addresses 
as  an  engine  of  taxation.  I  beg  leave  to  point  out 
that  there  are  other  grounds  upon  which  a  public 
registry  would  be  expedient  besides  that  of  its 
importance  as  a  financial  machine.  In  the  first 
place,  as  I  mentioned  before,  it  would  be  a  neces- 
sary complement  and  sequel  to  the  public  registry 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  In  the  second 
place,  the  private  attempts  which  are  continually 
made  in  every  city  at  collecting  into  printed 
annual  directories  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
inhabitants  are  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
public  desideratum,  which  the  law  alone  is  com- 
petent to  meet  in  full  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  people.  On  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
recently  resolved  to  memorialise  the  Government 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  registration 
of  firms.  In  the  third  place,  an  annual  registry 
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would  be  a  standing  universal  census,  which  would 
entirely  supersede  the  present  system  of  a  decen- 
nial census,  than  which  it  would  be  more  useful 
because  more  complete,  more  reliable,  less  ex- 
pensive, less  troublesome,  and  less  difficult  to 
obtain.  Another,  not  the  least,  important  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  it  would  be  its  moral 
influence,  as  tending  to  raise  obstructions  in  the 
paths  of  vice  and  crime,  also  showing  a  light  to  guide 
the  steps  of  benevolence  and  charity,  and  gene- 
rally exercising  beneficial  results  upon  social  order 
and  individual  conduct.  No  person  would  object 
entering  his  or  her  name,  his  or  her  actual  or 
elected  domicile,  and  stating  other  particulars 
regarding  self  by  which  he  or  ,she  may  be  known, 
except  rogues  and  objectionable  characters. 

WHETHER   THE    PROPOSED   PLAN    is    LIKELY    TO 
BE  ATTENDED  WITH  ANY  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE 

EXECUTION. 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  difficulties  in  the  execution.  The  question  may 
be  divided  into  two — first,  as  regards  the  ratepayers, 
next  with  reference  to  Government.  On  the  part 
of  the  former,  a  ratepayer  knowing  what  rate  the 
law  of  his  country  is  demanding  from  him,  he  knows 
at  once  with  mathematical  precision  the  proportion 
he  will  have  to  contribute.  There  can  exist  no 
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valid  objection  to  his  adopting  what  is  already,  by 
the  laws  of  ordinary  human  prudence,  incumbent 
on  all  individuals,  whatever  be  their  circumstances, 
the  salutary  practice  of  keeping  a  regular  account 
of  his  money  matters  for  his  own  sake.  A  system 
of  taxation  which  reduces  the  individual  burden 
to  infinitesimal  proportions  of  the  strictest  im- 
partiality, by  gathering  into  the  circle  of  contribu- 
tors absolutely  all  persons  and  things  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality,  offers  no  sufficient  inducement 
to  undertake  the  trouble  and  the  risk  of  defrauding 
it.  In  the  providence  of  our  world  enough  is  plain 
and  fixed  to  give  such  pulsation  to  honesty  and 
duty  that  in  the  very  cases  where  defrauding  might 
be  worth  the  trouble,  there  the  will  would  be 
wanting.  But  if  it  were  not  wanting,  this  system 
of  taxation  carries  with  it  the  power  to  contradict 
for  once  the  popular  proverb,  which  says  that 
4  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way '  ;  for  it  places 
in  the  hands  of  Government  ample  means  of  cutting 
off  all  safe  ways  of  escape  from  the  just  con- 
sequences of  a  wilful  violation  of  duty.  The  first 
means  is  supplied  by  the  annual  registry.  Upon 
this  I  need  dwell  no  further  beyond  pointing  out 
that  it  applies  not  only  to  private  individuals  but 
also  to  all  commercial  and  other  firms,  all  public 
companies,  institutions  and  societies  of  every  des- 
cription in  whose  names  any  value  is  received  in 
exchange  for  value  given.  The  next  means  is 
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supplied  by  the  circumstance  that  exchanges  of 
value  either  will  for  convenience  or  must  for  safety's 
sake  leave  behind  a  record  of  some  sort  as  evidence 
of  the  occurrence.  It  is  not  that  you  give  a  receipt 
in  order  that  Government  may  put  a  stamp  on  it, 
but  Government  is  enabled  to  stamp  your  receipt 
because  you  must  give  one.  Vast  as  may  be  the 
aggregate  amount  of  value  exchanging  hands  in 
the  form  of  ready  money  transactions  it  is  but  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
when  compared  with  the  values  which  cannot  ex- 
change in  presence  of  one  another  but  must  do  it 
by  proxy  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  parchment  or 
paper.  No  real  property  can  attend  in  person  at 
its  exchange  of  ownership  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  immovable.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  invested  capital  and  other  personal  property 
engaged  in  some  occupation.  Goods  and  mer- 
chandise are  the  subject  of  exchanges  though 
they  cannot  be  handled  there  and  then  and  are 
at  the  time  absent  in  various  distant  directions 
at  home  and  abroad.  Again,  there  are  proper- 
ties unlimited  in  amount  and  variety  which 
cannot  be  produced  because,  like  ghosts,  they  are 
incorporeal.  All  these  properties  can  only  be 
assessed  and  exchanged  for  other  value  by  the 
instrumentality  of  writing.  In  a  state  of  civilisa- 
tion business  cannot  be  carried  on  except  by  means 
of  deeds,  bonds,  certificates,  bills,  promissory 
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notes,  cheques,  receipts,  and  such  like  forms,  as 
representatives  of  value.  If  all  the  deeds  of  con- 
veyance and  leases  of  real  property  were  put 
together  in  the  juxtaposition  in  which  one  piece 
of  land  conterminates  another,  they  would  exhibit 
a  map  and  description  of  the  ownership  of  the 
whole  British  territory  which  no  Domesday  Book 
or  Ordnance  Survey  could  match.  When  such  is 
the  character  of  the  bulk  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  its  passages  from  owner  to  owner,  the 
universal  adaptability  of  the  stamp  system  to 
collecting  the  rate  seems  obvious,  and  the  system 
may  be  greatly  improved  upon  and  facilitated  in 
the  following  manner.  The  Government  might 
issue  stamps  of  various  values  to  suit  any  variety 
of  amount.  They  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
show  on  the  face  their  value  in  duplicate,  like  a 
Bank  of  England  note,  which  can  be  cut  and  made 
use  of  in  two  correlative  halves.  One  half  might 
be  available  to  stamp,  to  the  amount  it  represents, 
any  document  which  requires  stamping,  the  other 
half  or  halves  might  be  available  as  a  legal  tender 
to  the  rate  collector,  in  discharge  of  the  rate,  to  a 
corresponding  amount.  The  same  object  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  duplicate  stamps  issued  in 
separate  sheets  for  that  particular  purpose.  The 
system  of  collecting  the  rates  by  stamps  is  also 
applicable  to  the  retail  trade,  and  in  general  to  all 
ready  money  payments.  Here,  if  the  party  who 
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takes  the  money  does  not  write  out  and  deliver  a 
receipt,  it  is  in  his  power,  if  he  choose,  to  have 
each  taking  entered  in  his  book.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  year  he  is  able  from  his  books  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  his  liability  to  the  rate 
of  that  year,  when  he  may  close  his  annual 
account  by  affixing  to  it  a  stamp  or  stamps  to 
the  required  amount,  and  pay  in  at  the  col- 
lector's office  the  correlative  duplicate  in  discharge 
of  his  rate.  Thus  stamped  his  audit  of  his  annual 
account  would  stand  him  at  all  times  in  good 
stead  for  many  useful  purposes  besides  that  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  towards  his  country.  On  the  part  of  the 
rate  collecting  authority  he  need  anticipate  no 
further  trouble.  He  may  feel  confident  that  so 
long  as  such  testimony  is  in  existence,  and  can  be 
referred  to,  if  required,  no  reference  is  likely  ever 
to  be  required.  Thus  every  counting  house,  every 
shop,  every  office,  every  household  in  the  land  is 
turned  into  a  revenue  office.  The  tenants  are 
turned  into  as  many  volunteer  self-paid  collectors, 
all  told,  in  the  service  of  the  finance  department 
of  their  country. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  noticed.  The 
transition  from  one  system  of  taxation  to  another 
entirely  different,  should  be  capable  of  being 
brought  about  with  facility,  and  without  causing 
any  derangement  in  the  regular  flow  of  supplies. 
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A  registry  of  names  and  addresses  can  be  accom- 
plished without  touching  the  existing  taxes.  This 
preliminary  measure  would  supply  a  good  and 
complete  account  of  the  people  ;  identifying,  to- 
gether with  every  private  individual  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom,  every  firm,  every  joint 
concern,  and  corporate  body  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion, whose  separate  existence  places  them  under 
the  obligation  of  taking  the  two  annual  licenses 
required  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  licence  ad  pos- 
sidendum  and  the  licence  ad  utendum.  This  yearly 
registration,  though  in  itself  intended  to  raise  no 
supply,  yet  since  a  nominal  charge  for  the  license  is 
indispensable,  it  would  at  a  uniform  rate  of,  say 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  for  each  address,  represent  as 
many  sixpences  or  shillings  as  is  the  number  of 
the  population,  properly  so  called,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  plus  the  number  of  the  commercial, 
social,  religious,  and  other  entities  claiming  exist- 
ence under  any  denomination  or  style,  the  aggre- 
gate probably  yielding  upwards  of  two  millions 
sterling.  After  defraying  all  the  working  expenses 
there  may  be  left  a  remainder,  available  assets 
towards  supplanting  to  a  corresponding  amount 
the  most  unpopular  of  the  existing  taxes.  Once 
the  public  registry  has  been  set  agoing  in  full 
working  order,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  engine  for  intro- 
ducing at  leisure  a  gradual  imperceptible  change 
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of  the  financial  system,  resembling  the  spectacle  of 
dissolving  views  where  the  public  spectators,  un- 
conscious of  the  change  of  scenery,  find  themselves 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  superior  beauty  of  the 
new  panorama  which  is  displayed  before  them  by 
the  actor  behind  the  stage.  Let  us  suppose  him, 
the  Chancellor,  to  begin  by  sending  forth  a  demand 
of  one  farthing  in  the  pound  for  a  license  to  use  pro- 
perty, as  a  feeler  to  ascertain  its  yielding  capabili- 
ties, still  leaving  untouched  the  existing  taxes.  On 
the  part  of  the  ratepayers,  those  who  never  before 
contributed  anything  out  of  their  uses  of  property 
will  be  the  last  to  have  reason  to  complain  at  the 
smallness  of  the  demand.  Those  who  have  been  and 
are  contributing  at  the  rate  of  several  shillings  in 
the  pound  will  most  gladly  welcome  the  additional 
diminutive  as  their  coming  deliverer  from  the  pres- 
sure which  weighs  upon  them.  In  his  turn  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  will  find  himself  placed  in  the  happy  embar- 
rassment of  a  surplus.  For  aught  he  was  able  to 
make  out  beforehand,  it  may  be  that  a  farthing  on 
the  new  system  brings  up,  perhaps  as  much  as, 
perhaps  more  than,  all  the  proceeds  from  the  exist- 
ing system.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  his  next 
budget  will  enable  him  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  old  system  of  taxation  to  the  extreme 
delight  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  to  stick  to  the 
farthing  of  the  new  system  as  a  great  deal  more  to 
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be  depended  upon.  He  may  then  disband  on  full 
pay  for  life  all  the  revenue  officers  whose  services 
he  no  longer  requires,  and  leave  it  to  healthy  free- 
dom, healthy  taxation,  and  healthy  public  feeling, 
to  outstrip  in  the  race  for  gladdening  human 
nature  the  splendid  fictions  of  the  seers  of  all 
ages,  as  one  more  happy  illustration  of  the  saying, 
1  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.' 

It  devolves  upon  England,  the  classical  land 
of  liberty,  to  set  all  nations  of  the  earth  an  example 
by  which,  in  comparison,  all  her  proudest  glories 
must  sink  into  insignificance. 


Sfotlitwoode  <k  Co.,  Printert,  New-itreet  Square,  London. 
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